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The Capitol represents “The Law” and every 





policeman in the land represents “Order” 


























Dan Thornton 


Today, more than at any time in history, law enforce- 
ment agencies are faced with a multitude of complexities 
that would stagger the imagination of the average citizen. 
Truly, the role of police in modern society is difficult at 
best. The nation is suffering a steady increase in crimin- 
al activities; our tremendous increase in automobiles 
is bringing death, injury and a terrible economic loss 
to the nation; and finally, the threat of attack from 
abroad is a problem the police must be prepared to meet. 

Increasingly complex relations between individuals 
and groups of individuals lead to the enactment of more 
and more laws and ordinances, and to the promulga- 
tion of a bewildering variety of rules and regulations dif- 
ficult for many to understand. Since most of these be- 
come the duty of the police to enforce, regardless of 
their popularity or unpopularity, every attempt should 
be made to create a much closer liaison between the 
public and the police. 

We should remind ourselves that the police are as old 
as the very roots of our freedom, and as necessary to 
our well-being as the democratic form of government 
under which we live and prosper. 

As a free people we have an inherent right to expect 
full protection from our police authorities with equal 
consideration being given to every law abiding citizen; 
but fulfillment of this right does not always satisfy the 
public. We continue to make more and more demands 
of the police. We are loath to accept excuses, yet we 
are often reluctant to yield the necessary moral and 
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financial support to make possible the satisfying of our 
demands. 

Modern society expects police agencies to carry on a 
constant public relations program. This, of course, is 
necessary, but it is about time the public started doing 
their part by acquainting themselves with police prob. 
lems. 

‘Because the police have more contact with the public 
than other public officials they are the first target of 
criticism. Certainly the public should learn that the 
proper concept of their police is not a matter of the 
privileged pushing around the less privileged. In these 
modern times it is not a matter of the high and mighty 
all-knowing guiding the destinies of the less informed. 
Our police are not an arrogant, condescending, unneces- 
sary force of persecutors. On the contrary, for the most 
part they are a well-educated, highly trained group of 
professional men with the laudable aims of protecting 
the lives, property and happiness of their fellow men. 

In my own State of Colorado we are proud of the 
constant improvement and progress being made by our 
police. Here, as in every. other state, the terrific increase 
in motor vehicle travel creates a heavy drain on our 
police manpower, and is our major problem. 

We are proud, too, of the interest being shown by our 
police in local and national training schools in a sincere 
attempt to better their profession. The result is a grow- 
ing attitude that they are trying hard to do a better job 
of guiding and protecting the people in a civil manner 
as well as preventing crime. This is the type of public 
service the police are glad to provide an understanding 
public, which is willing to accept them for what they 


are—our first line of defense. 





Our police service in one respect is a commodity. Per- 
haps not a tangible one, for we pay not for what we got 
but for what is prevented. Nevertheless, we as citizens 
must be willing to fully support our police agencies in 
their endeavors if we are going to continue living in 
the cleanest, safest and most prosperous country on 


earth. 


Manon | 


Governor of Colorado 
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Industries are accepting responsibility 
for providing off-street parking space for 
employees, company vehicles, and custom- Vol. l JULY 1953 No. i 
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A pupil, Miss Yvonne Cornog of the Rose Tree School in 
Upper Providence [Township near Philadelphia, Pa., looks 
at her fingerprint card. This was the first county that took 
children’s prints as part of their Civil Defense program. 


F war should come, is it possible that the United States 
will be attacked? Could the enemy by-pass the 
coastal cities and attack those in the interior? Has the 
enemy planes and equipment to do this? The answers, 
given to us by military experts, are a definite “Yes.” 
General Hoyt Vandenberg, Chief of Staff of the U.S. 
Air Force, has said that at most we could knock down 
only 30 out of each 100 enemy planes attacking our 
country. Even with our fine military defense at least 
7 out of every 10 planes would get through! In addi- 
tion to an attack from the outside, we must prepare a 


defense against the enemy within. Sabotage can be 





(Ed. Note: Recently we published a guest editorial 
which was written by a police chief in the midwest. 
He expressed the belief that the United Sta’es and 
Russia are nearing the stage of an all-out fighting war. 
In spite of the fact that optimistic events of the present 
might alleviate the urgent pressure of building our 
Civil. Defense program, we must not become com- 
placently lulled into a false sense of security. For this 
reason, we are publishing the following article which, 
in a sense, is a digest of a number of United States 
Government Booklets on the vital subject of Civil De- 


fense.) 








if...f¢ Should Come 


A Review of Civil Defense Preparations 


almost as crippling as an atom bomb. 

We cannot prevent an enemy from attacking. but 
we can keep him from knocking us out. This is the 
function of Civil Defense. 

The network of Civil Defense Administration has 
been carefully planned. The groundwork for organizing 
manpower and operating various services has been de. 
veloped by the government. Many books and pamphlets 
covering every phase of Civil Defense are available 
from the U.S. Government Printing Office in Washing. 
ton, D.C, 

The Chief of Police is the key man of the police 
services in the local defense organization. He is the 
executive officer: the size of his staff and the extent of 
his duties are dependent upon the size and resources 
of his community. 

One of the first acts in organizing a local C. D. unit 
is appointing a succession of commands right down 
the line. This is to protect the C.D. “army” from ever 
heing without a leader. Next comes the organization of 
civilian helpers into a corp. of auxiliary policemen. In 
many instances the people who were active in the civil 
defense program during the past war are willing volun- 
teers. They often form a nucleous of experienced work- 
ers for the program. 

The procedure recommended by the C.D. Police 
Services is for civilian helpers to be organized into 
squads, platoons, and companies. Experience has taught 
that the most efficient organization is as follows: 12 men 
to a squad, 3 squads to each platoon, and 4 platoons to 
a company. This calls for 144 men (and women) but 
naturally the number will vary proportionately to the 
size of each community. 

The functions of C.D. operations during wartime are 
basically the same as they are in normal times. Under 
police jurisdiction are all investigations, traffic control, 
communications, detention records, identifications, and 
personnel work for the Civil Defense Program. 

The police chief is responsible for the training of the 
civil defense workers, although he may delegate a men- 
ber of his staff to take charge of the actual training 
program. 

Civil Defense is a serious business, and proper per- 
sonnel is just as vital for its success as it is for a com- 
mercial venture. Attendance in training classes, willing: 
ness to cooperate, promptness and efficiency in carrying 
out orders are important requirements for every mem 
ber. Only dependable persons should be encouraged 
to participate. Anyone who does not conform to the 


established high standard should be asked to resign, 


since he can jeopardize the entire operation of civil 


defense. 
It is necessary that the interest and morale of the 
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group be kept at a constant high. This can be accomp- 


lished by making the training program interesting and 
keeping foremost in the thought of the workers the im- 
portance of their responsibilities. 

Some of the traditions and the love of helping others 

that is a part of the make-up of every policeman— 
should be indoctrinated in the newcomers. Each police 
officer is expected to maintain that sense of calmness and 
eficiency which brings order out of confusion and 
chaos. Leaders are the difference between despair and 
optimism and are more valuable to their community 
than are hundreds of befuddled men. 

How many workers are needed to do this job in the 
Police Services of Civil Defense? The aim should be 
to have at least four men to every thousand popula- 
tion, or a ratio of four auxiliary policemen to every 
one regular officer. 

By law each member of the auxiliary police is re- 
quired io take an oath in writing. (Federal Civil De- 
fense Act, 1950, IV Section 403b). The exact wording 
of the oath can be found in the C.D. Manual called Po- 
lice Services AG-10-1, page 25. 

In order to have more teachers available to train 
the C.D. Auxiliary it may be necessary to step up regu- 
lar in-service training for police officers. A curriculum 
must be planned and a meeting place provided. If there 
is no room at police headquarters, arrangements may be 
made to secure a. school room for the C.D. workers’ 
instruction period. 

The subjects taught the auxiliary police are similar 
to those taught in the standard in-service training. 
Starting with basic administration, the instruction in- 
cludes the rules and regulations of the police depart- 
ment and those of the defense administration. Basic 
training materials will be issued by the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration. 

Auxiliary police are valuable to a community not 
only in times of war, but they are also an organization 


which can safeguard against disasters of many sorts. 
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A skyscraper rehearses the serious business of an air raid. 


In sections of the country where tornadoes, floods or 
hurricanes have caused havoc, the trained auxiliary 
policemen have proved an asset to the community in 
the aid they have been ready to give to mitigate distress. 

Be prepared. It is the only way to cope with the 


enemy in whatever form it may appear. 


Bibliography. 
This is Civil Defense, U.S. Gov't Booklet, civil 
Principles of C.D. Operations, AG-8-1, Fe. Def. Adm. 
Police Services, AG-10-1, U.S. Civil Defense 
United States Civil Defense, Nat. Sec. Resources Board 


From New York to California, Coast to Coast, drills for preparedness are being held. (Left) Traffic on the Oakland 
Bridge took 13 minutes to be clear. (Right) Times Square halts moving vehicles during a drill. 
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Ten Twenty-Six™ 





Recovering a Body After Drowning 


Foreword 


“Duty” can be a grim and exacting word--but it is the only 
one to describe parts of the work done by the police officer. 
Such a “duty” is the job of recovering a body after a drowning. 
When New Hampshire State Policeman Hildreth sent us this 
article, we were so impressed with the timeliness and thorough- 
ness of this material that we felt it should be published at once, 
and in full, in the July issue of LAW AND ORDER. In fact, 
it is a duty to publish information of this sort, if one has it, 
for the valuable aid it may give hundreds of officers. 

Clifton F. Hildreth has been in police 
work since 1925. His experience in- 
cludes patrolman, motorcycle duty at 
Portsmouth, N. H., Motor Vehicle In- 
spector for the State of New Hampshire 
and a year as Chief of Police of Ro- 
chester, N. H. He returned to duty as 
a State Trooper in 195] in the Dover 
area with headquarters at Concord. He 
is a graduate of the Massachusetts 
State Police Academy (1938), the New 
Hampshire State Police Training 
Schools (1940-1) and is a graduate 
and member of the Harvard Associates 
in Police Science. Thus, he is an ex- 
perienced authority on his subject, 
and it is a privilege to have his co- 
operation, and that of the State he 
serves, in presenting this article. 

7. 4G 

CHAPTER I The Alarm 

HE following pages of the article contain many 

opinions and conclusions of a highly controversial 

nature and while I believe them to be right, it must be 

remembered that the opinions of others may have equal 

value in so far as facts are concerned. My observations 

have been formed through years of service in this par- 

ticular field under varied conditions and reflect ex- 

periences of my own from which the conclusions were 
drawn. 

There can be no set pattern or course of procedure 
since each accident has problems of its own and the 
best that can be done is to confine any article to gen- 
eralities and practices which have been common in all 
such emergencies. One must tailor the pattern to the 
individual case. 

I shall attempt to break down the problem of recover- 
ing a drowned body into the major segments of the 
work and set forth some of the standard practices and 
failings of each as they appear. 

It should be remembered in all drownings, the prin- 
ciple division lies in determining when RESCUE OPER- 
ATIONS CEASE and SALVAGE OPERATIONS begin. 
To aid in this task, let me remind you that men of 
science have decided after exhaustive and often hazard- 
ous experiments in this field, that human life cannot 
exist under water for over seven minutes. 

Therefore unless you are practically a witness to the 
tragedy, there is no need for undue haste. Careful, 
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*Ten Twenty-Six is the New Hampshire State Police 
code number indicating a drowning accident. This 
article is a step-by-step manual of procedure in 
recovering a drowned body. A 32 page, 444” x 55,” 
paper covered booklet has been published contain- 
ing this article and is available at 50c per copy. 











competent and considerate work at the scene as soon 
as you arrive there will help avoid wasted time and ef- 
fort later on. With this thought in mind, proceed to the 
scene and prepare on the way to cope with the problems 
which are always present, namely, hysteria, grief, ap- 
prehension, and lastly, well meant but totally ineffectual 
assistance. 

The well-equipped cruiser will have ready for use a 
suitable drag or grapnel (of which there are many 
good types and about which I will say more later on), 
a one hundred foot length of half-inch rope, one wooden 
marker with at least fifty feet of light line attached with 
an anchoring device, and some sort of portable light 
for searching at night. These items I know you will 
need at once. Here time IS important, so be sure of 
these supplies. If the cruiser is not equipped with them, 
you can arrange by radio, while enroute, to have them 
sent to you at the scene. Much valuable time can be 
saved by so doing. 

At the Scene 

As soon as you arrive, tell your headquarters WHERE 
YOU ARE and give them all the information you can 
gather then—so that they will be able to channel into 
you such help and equipment as you may require later 
on. This is very important; much confusion and criti- 
cism can be avoided at this point in the work. 

Identification and Location 

Interview witnesses and get names and addresses of 
all parties who may have seen the accident. Get from 
them if possible the identification of the victim or vic- 
tims, and as much additional information as you can— 
including the physical condition of the victim. Who 
was he? How was he dressed? Could he swim? 
When did he last eat? Was he drinking? How old 
was he? These questions will be answered in varying de- 
grees of truthfulness. It must be remembered that a 
vague resentment to questioning of this nature will be 
encountered—particularly if the witness is a member 
of the victim’s immediate family. Remember that to 
the witnesses, the all-important thing is that the victim 
is still in the water, and any delay in getting him out 
is resented. They can appreciate only such action as 
they see being done, and done quickly. However you 
have not forgotten the “seven minutes” I mentioned 
earlier, and you know that the questions must be 
answered at some time and the sooner the better. 
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by Clifton F. Hildreth 


Location of Accident and Probable Spot 

The information you have assembled will give you 
some idea who the victim is. But where is he, sure, he’s 
on the bottom of the lake. But where? Any lake or 
pond is a mighty big place when you are searching it 
blindly with a grapnel or drag. 

Quite often someone actually saw the accident, or 
there are survivors; from one source or another you can 
usually determine fairly well the spot where the victim 
was last seen going down. Make your decision on the 
hasis of the best information available and proceed at 
once to MARK THE SPOT with some sort of a buoy 
for constant reference. As the work progresses, you will 
encounter varied opinions as to this detail; I found 
that the original information is usually the best. 

At this point you should locate a boat. There is al- 
most always one available and some volunteers to as- 
sist you in its operation. Go at once to the scene, mark 
the location with the buoy, and START DRAGGING. 
Take note of the location by fixing in your mind some 
permanent bearings on the shore. The triangulation 
method is best: a house, tree, large ledges—in fact, any 
object that can be referred to in relocating the spot in 
the event something happens to your marker. You should 
also note wind direction and velocity; approximate 
distance from shore; check for location of an abandoned 
boat or accessories and similar evidence that may be of 
much help to you later on. 

If by some extreme good fortune, you succeed in 
finding the body at once you are indeed lucky; but the 
chances are that you will not. That is the time to make 
plans for continuing the work while you are able to do 
so, without the interference of the curious people who 
always gather at the scene. 


I should mention at this point that it is well to start 
searching parties around the shores to check if the victim 
got ashore and is lying there exhausted. He never is, 
by the way, but the search accomplishes two things. 
First, it keeps part of the “spectator group” busy and 
happy to be of some help; second, it will be of value 
in discounting the always present theory that “he made 
it to shore.” . 

You will meet the “vision theorists” who insist they 
saw the victim in a dream, waving his hand out of a 
thicket. and they are sure he isn’t in the lake at all. 
You will be able to quiet them if you can say, truth- 
fully, that the shore has been searched. 

Most drowning accidents take place in the daytime; 
but sooner or laier you will have to decide whether or 
not to continue the search into the night. Of this I say, 
don’t do it unless you have to. Circumstances alter 
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cases; but in most instances there is nothing to be gained 
by night searches as compared with the hazards involved. 

By now the area should be marked. You have started 
the search of the spot and have some idea of the depth 
of the water; type of bottom; gravel, mud, tree trunks, 
etc. You will be able to estimate what equipment will be 
needed to continue the search. 

Your thoughts naturally turn to several important 
questions. Where can I get additional equipment and 
man-power now that these needs are apparent? There 
are many agencies and sources of assistance available, 
but I shall take these up in more detail in the next 
chapter. Some of these agencies are not immediately 
apparent; I recall one incident where we were able, 
through the local U.S. weather bureau records, to chart 
wind velocities and direction at different hours of the 
day. This made it possible for us to predict and estimate 
almost exactly the probable location of the victims’ 
bodies. Fish & Game surveys can give you depth of water 
in almost any part of any lake, as well as other data which 
you will find valuable as the search progresses and gets 
more complicated. 

All such agencies are always available and willing 
to help; it is well to know how and where you can 
find the particular information you seek with a mini- 
mum of lost time and effort. You have now passed 
through the most difficult part of the search and can 
settle down to what I referred to previously as the 
SALVAGE OPERATION. All hope of RESCUE has 
been abandoned, and you can proceed along established 
lines to the end of recovering the body. 


CHAPTER II Organized Searches 


The first thought that comes to mind in connection 
with this phase of the search is, of course, MEN AND 
EQUIPMENT. You cannot do the work alone, and so 
the entire structure and scope of the work must be 
enlarged and coordinated. First, it is important that 
someone assume charge of operations. From now on 
there must be a head, or, if you will, a chief of staff, to 
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plan for the work ahead and arrange for the flow of 
men and material that will be needed. 

Remember, if you assume control, you also must 
accept responsibility. In all operations weigh the 
dangers involved against the benefits that may be 
derived. DO NOT send crews of men onto the 
lake when to do so might imperil more lives. You may 
be criticized in this phase of the work, but you have 
the comfort of knowing that you “played it safe.” After 
all, one more day is not going to matter to the victim 
and hasty action could well mean unnecessary loss of 
life added to your responsibilities. 

Well, so much for that! Lets get on with the work! 
This also can be divided into two major segments. 

Man-Power and Equipment 

You can always seek additional man-power from 
other State Departments. The Fish & Gamc Department 
is always first in this respect with me; it is usually a 
“joint operation” with them, and their co-operation has 
been one hundred percent efficient. The men are trained, 
first in thinking, second in boat handling. Most con- 
servation officers have, as part of their equipment, good 
boats and out-board motors ready for use. They are 
also equipped with two-way radio communications which 
are very helpful as the search progresses. 

When a representative of this Department arrives, 
he should be placed in the same category as yourself— 
a joint command, so to speak. With him to assist, you 
can proceed with the work, assured of competent help. 

Because large search parties can become unwieldy, | 
suggest that you operate on a basic quota of not over 
twelve men, who should operate in crews of two, from 
boats. Relief crews on shore can do the many chores 
which are incidental to the operation. You will then 
have a well-balanced and flexible force to direct and 
can supervise the work without undue trouble. 

At all times, with a crew of this type, one man and 
one boat should be on the lake as a safety factor. This 
boat should be powered with some sort of motor, pre- 
ferably not over five horse-power and should act as a 
tow-boat-ferry for relief of man-power and for transpor- 
tation of supplies as needed. 

The following agencies can be contacted for man- 
power with excellent results: 

1. Fish and Game Clubs 

2. Veterans’ Organizations 
3. Fraternity Groups 
4. Military Organizations (National Guard, etc.) 

5. Auxiliary Police Units 
6. General Volunteer Groups (Press & Radio solicited) 


Student Groups 

8. Local Fire Departments (on a volunteer basis) 

9. Boy Scouts, etc. (for limited service only) 

Most of the above groups will have their own leader 
and will provide their own transportation to the scene. 
You must, however, bear in mind that the crews must 
be fed—at least coffee and do-nuts or sandwiches. While 
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be taken care of at the scene. 

Let me say here, that it is well enough for a kindly 
cottage owner to provide food for one or two men. but 
it is too much to expect him to feed large groups. Plan 
to feed the crews through recognized agencies, such as 
the Women’s Auxiliary Club, or church groups, or the 
local chapter of the Red Cross. The Red Cross js 
perhaps the best agency for this purpose since it has 
a “disaster fund” ready and willing to help in such 
emergencies. 

Again let me caution you, do not expect any one 
group or chapter to do all the work. They are donating 
their time for you, and the work should be scheduled 
and so apportioned that no one group will bear the 
brunt of the burden. 


CHAPTER Ill 


Boats 


Equipment 


In the category of equipment, of course, are boats 
and grapnels, and there are many sources available for 
both items. 

Boats are usually easy to procure, but people have 
a way of getting themselves drowned in out-of-the-way 
lakes or ponds where the boat situation may be a little 
sketchy. If suitable boats can be secured near the scene, 
it is good to use them as long as they are seaworthy 
and manageable and equipped with good accessories, 
oars and oar-locks, etc. Remember that no boat is 
better than its oars. I have seen pitiful attempts to 
operate a search in rough water with poor equipment. 
It is not only difficult to do, but is dangerous as well. 
Therefore check each boat well before using it for 
dragging operations; this will pay you dividends in 
safety and time. 

If no boats are immediately available, there are many 
sources open to you—boat liveries, boat-yards, or fleets 
of fishing boats from nearby lakes or ponds. There may 
be a fee charged, usually on a day-to-day basis. This 
is to be expected, and, if the rental is not exhorbitant, 
should be paid willingly. 

I, myself, lean to this method of obtaining boats for 
several reasons. The rented boats will be of uniform 
size—a fourteen foot boat is big enough to operate from 
and will be about the maximum size for easy handling, 
both in the water and for transportation to and from 
the scene. Boats uniform in size can be “nested” better 
for transport. Too small a boat will crowd the operators 
when freedom of action, as wel! as a chance to stretch 
once in a while, is needed. 

Be sure to “log in” all boats obtained from every 
source — date obtained, size, color, owner. It 
is well to note any extra equipment that comes 
with the boat such as anchors, bow lines, extra oar- 
locks, etc. Let me caution you against the use of so 
called “sport boats” for dragging operations. They are 
not built to stand the hard use they will get, and if the 
hulls have to be repaired, it will be an expensive job. 
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The flat-bottomed, wooden fishing boat is best. It 
can not only stand the abuse it will get, but is practical- 
ly un-tippable as well. This is a big factor in dragging 
operations. 

Again let me remind you that boats are your respon- 
sibility from the time you get them until you return 
them. Do not hesitate to reject any boat that for one 
reason or another you consider unusable. 

Inevitably, a canoe will show up for use, either on a 
volunteer or rental basis. It should be immediately re- 
jected however good it may seem and however skilled 
the operator. Don’t use it! It will only cause you 
trouble. | have many times incurred the wrath of a well- 
meaning volunteer by so doing, but in the last analysis 
| have been justified in the matter. 

A small matter, perhaps, but let me remind you to 
have a bailer of some sort in each boat. If it is a “dry 
boat” when you start, it will not remain so for long. 
There is no discomfort equal to working out of a boat 
with a couple of inches of water sloshing around in 
the bottom. There is a safety factor involved as well. 

There is one exception to the rule about boats. The 
one to be used for a liason boat—or errand boy—can 
be, and if possible should be, a well constructed “sport- 
type” square-end speed boat or canoe. It will be fast in 
the water and more maneuverable for your use. Be sure, 
however, that it is safe for use as a tow-boat—the stern 
transom solid, and capable of holding an out-board 
motor and, if necessary, several lines to other boats 
which may have to be towed from some beach-head 
to the scene of operations. 

Much valuable time has been saved, and in some 
instances lost, through the method used for transporting 
boats te and from the scene—as well as for bringing 
out relief crews, food and supplies to the men at work 
on the lake. 


Drags 

There are many commercial drags on the market at 
various prices. All are good and, in most cases, almost 
standard in construction. 

If your department does not have a drag available, 
you can usually borrow one from a local police depart- 
ment. Many departments have two or more. Even if 
you need more than one drag, do not borrow more 
than one from any one department. An incident may 
occur and that department need its drag for use in 
some other locality. 4 

Drags, from the minute they are placed in service, 
must be considered expendable. Again you must assume 
the responsibility and should take precautionary meas- 
ures to insure their safe return or replacement, as the 
case may be. 

Many drags use large fish-hooks, called “tuna-hooks” 
in gangs of three, attached to “lazy-chains” or “ 
lines” leading from the bar of the drag. It is well to 
have a good supply of these hooks on hand for replace- 
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ment as they will be broken off constantly during drag- 
ging operations. 

Most drags have a “weak-link” or some other severance 
device incorporated in them so that if one gang of 
hooks becomes lodged or imbedded in a stump on the 
bottom of the lake, the entire drag will not be lost. It 
is to be expected that this will happen many times 
in the course of an operation; you will need spare 
gangs, a supply of light malleable wire, and a good 
pair of cutting pliers as part of your equipment. | have 
found that common iron wire (not tempered) is best 
for this type of repair; it can be bent easily and cut 
at will. Do not use too heavy wire, such as telephone 
wire, since it is too hard to manage. 

From my own experience the drag design which | 
have sketched is the most practical, from the stand- 
points of actual use and “stow-ability.” 

The most common error made in drag designs is 
size and weight. A drag does not need to be big or 
heavy, and, as I shall explain later on, does not need 
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a hawser for a rope attached to it. In my opinion, three- 
eights inch rope is best, but one quarter inch will do 
very nicely; both can be used with very good results. 
Remember: a body under water weighs almost nothing— 
until it reaches the surface. The lift requirements, there- 
fore, can be measured almost in ounces. At the surface 
the body loses the buoyancy of the water, and becomes 
heavy—of this I shall say more later on. 

While the gangs of fish-hooks have many commend- 
able features, I have found them too brittle, and sur- 
prisingly enough—too vicious. The victim will not 
complain, but I have seen bodies badly lacerated by 
large fish-hooks, and you will always have to explain 
the presence of injuries of this nature, first, to the 
medical man, and later, to the relatives. 

Also, you should remember that you have an unex- 
plained, unnatural death on your hands. In rare cases, 
murder is one factor to be considered, and any bruises, 
lacerations, or other damages to the body must be ac- 
counted for. 

For this reason, I recommend the use of commercial 
grapnels, of a small size in three gangs, and with reason- 
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ably dull points. Any blacksmith or welding shop can 
make them for you out of malleable iron rod material 
—about three-sixteenths or one-quarter of an inch in 
diameter. The beauty of this type of grapnel hook lies 
in the fact that it is, in itself, a safety link. 

If these grapnel hooks become lodged at the lake 
bottom, a strong steady strain on the drag will cause 
the hooks to straighten out and release themselves. It 
is only the work of minutes to refashion the hook and 
continue with the work. I have such hooks on my own 
drag and I always carry with me (in a coat pocket) a 
short piece of half-inch pipe to slip over the hook for 
added leverage in reshaping it. Such a hook can be 
bent and rebent many times without damaging it. 

I cannot leave this chapter on equipment without 
mentioning: 

Buoys. 

In an emergency, anything that will float will do. I 
have seen two-gallon oil cans, of the type found around 
garages, used very effectively. | have used, in lieu of 
better material, short pieces of two by four timbers. 
(Here I have taken a tip from the lobster fishermen.) The 
ideal buoy for my use is made from two by fours of 
pine about a foot long and pointed at one end (tapered) 
with a hole bored through the taper to attach the anchor 
line. In the top of the buoy, bore a small hole (probably 
a half-inch) to admit a dowel or round stick and paint 
the entire assembly with some distinctive color. Be sure 
the dowel is a bright color such as red, as there will 
be many times in rough waters when, except for this 
added, brightly colored height to your marker, you 
cannot see the buoy at all. 

A set of seven buoys should be used. Six of them may 
be of various colors and the seventh, the “home-marker” 
or “spot-marker” should be bright red. This one should 
be set permanently, at the spot where the victim went 
down. Work crews can then distinguish between line 
markers or area buoys and the important “spot-marker” 
and avoid it while dragging. 

Each buoy should have a light line, such as a clothes 
line or even lighter cord, and a suitable weight to hold 
it in position. I have used common bricks for weights 
with good results. Keeping in mind that they have to 
be pulled out and reset often, bricks are not too heavy 
or bulky. Moreover bricks are fairly easy to obtain in a 
hurry and are expendable. Properly tied, they will serve 
the purpose very well, and will hold a buoy in place 
even in very rough water. 

I would suggest that the “spot-marker” be anchored 
with a larger and heavier object, bearing in mind that 
this buoy, once set, stays in position during the entire 
search and cannot be allowed to wander. 

All too often I have seen important markers moved 
many feet from where they were placed originally. For 
this reason I have stressed the buoy situation. Seach 
crews are willing workers and volunteers as well, and 
even though they are cautioned about dragging too near 
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the “spot-marker,” wind, tide and other factors combine 
to make their efforts a little uncertain. This is why 
I mentioned at the outset—and will repeat here—take 
bearings on shore for important locations. 

When setting buoys of any sort, leave enough slack 
so that they will not be pulled under water by the wave 
action on the surface and so that the stick will ride 
upright at all times. The best method of securing 
the line to the buoy is to pass the line through the hole 
in the buoy. Do not tie it until the anchor weight is 
dropped to the bottom and that slack taken up through 
the hole, allowing slack line as stated above and the 
balance of the line to lie in the water. Otherwise, you 
will have to tailor the line length for each “set” and 
lose good rope that you may need elsewhere. 

Incidentally, it is good practice to attach a buoy of 
the same type used for markers to the end of your 
drag or grapnel line. Then if the line is lost overboard 
it can be recovered easily. Even if left overnight it will 
serve as an additional marker the next day. The mark- 
ers can also be used to identify the various drags. When 
you have six or eight drags to be accounted for, this 
marking will be of great assistance. 


CHAPTER IV The Organized Search 


There are some “firsts” to be considered before actual 
dragging operations begin. The number one require- 
ment is a “Base of Operations.” By now you will have 
isolated the area to be searched by closing it to all 
general boating and curiosity seekers. It requires some 
thought to select the right site for the base of opera- 
tions. Consider: first, accessibility—there must be traf- 
fic to and from the base and a good road is essential; 
second, proximity to the scene of the accident—this is 


of increasing importance as the search progresses; third, 
shelter and storage facilities. Usually a camp or cottage 
on the waterfront can be obtained for use. If not the 


camp itself, perhaps the property adjacent to it—in- 
cluding the wharf, dock, or perhaps a small shed or 
boat-house where valuable equipment can be stored until 
needed—could be used. 

I have often used the porch of a cottage for this 
purpose, and here let me add a word of caution: if you 
accept the use of a cottage, you also accept the respon- 
sibility for its safety. Unless weather conditions or other 
factors make it necessary to have a camp, do not accept 
the use of someone’s camp or cottage. You have a big 
enough task ahead of you without adding the chore of 
policing a camp. 

If you do accept the use of a camp, be prepared to 
replace such items as fire-wood, clothes lines, tools, and 
in rare instances even food-stuffs (canned goods, cof- 
fee, etc.) 

The presence of an emergency seems to condone, in 
some minds, what otherwise would amount to actual 
larceny. In the last analysis you are accountable for 
everything that takes place in the camp; therefore, use 
caution in accepting hospitality. 
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With your base now set up, your area isolated, your 
equipment and man-power assembled, you are ready 
to start operations. If you are fortunate you also have 
a mobile radio unit on shore for communications with 
headquarters and portable (walkie-talkie) sets available 
for that all-important “last link” from the actual scene 
of operations to the shore base. Many times these 
items of equipment have proved their worth and | 
strongly recommend their use in emergencies of this 
nature. 

Before setting forth, crews should be briefed. You 
hope some of them will find the body, and it is well 
to caution them how to handle the body correctly. The 
body. as soon as it is located, should be brought to the 
surface carefully and made secure in the water. 
Usually a line is passed around the body itself and 
looped again around an arm or leg. There should be 
no attempt to take the body out of the water. 
It must be brought to shore to await review of circum- 
stances and examination by proper authorities. Compli- 
cations can be avoided if the crews thoroughly under- 
stand their jobs. 

Volunteers have varied capabilities, and you will 
soon be able to determine where their services will be 
most advantageous. Some will be of limited use but all 
are willing to help. Corrections and instructions must 
be given in a tactful and courteous manner. Remember 
your assistants are volunteers, and evaluate their service 
on that basis to avoid embarrassment and loss of valu- 
able assistance. 

On reaching the actual scene with several crews, as- 
sign positions and begin the dragging on a concerted 
and planned sweeping action utilizing all equipment to 
its full advantage. To accomplish this, line up the crews 
in predetermined areas and let them search each area 
thoroughly. Direct them to search first in an east- 
west direction and then drag in a south-north 
direction. In this manner, the area will be covered 
completely. 

Independent and unorganized searches of indefinite 
areas should be discouraged and even forbidden in some 
instances. 

Method of Operation 


It is a fact, well known to experienced operators, 
that the character of objects encountered while drag- 
ging can be identified. The drag, properly operated, will 
telegraph through the attached rope a difference between 
rocks, stumps, eel grass and a body. I cannot explain 
this fully, but I know it to be so—from my own ex- 
perience and from discussions with other men who have 
done the work. 

The drag should always be handled by the operator 
directly. Tying or attaching the drag to the boat precludes 
the possibility of feeling the drag along the bottom and 
recognizing the various objects it encounters as it passes 
along the path of search. 

For the same reason, I discourage the use of motors 
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in a dragging operation. The speed of the boat makes it 
impossible to accurately interpret the signals that come 
through the drag rope. Often the drag attaches itself 
to the body and then becomes dislodged because of the 
speed of the boat. The primary object of the operation 
is therefore defeated, or at least prolonged. 

After one area has been searched to your satisfaction, 
it can be abandoned and the search extended to another 
area which should be plotted and buoyed as outlined. 
In most cases, this involves resetting the buoys. This 
is a job for the supervisor and his contact boat io be 
doing while the search is in progress. He should always 
be planning ahead to keep the crews supplied with the 
needed area buoys set and ready to be worked as soon 
as one area is abandoned. 
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In this manner, the entire lake can be combed 
thoroughly and efficiently, and in most cases, success- 
fully. To clarify this method I shall include a sketch or 
chart to be followed. 

Almost inevitably there will be one or two men who 
will disregard the common safety rules you have laid 
down and insist on dragging standing up. It is best 
to tactfully call their attention to the need for safety, 
and as a last resort, relieve them of further duties. Often 
these men will be from a group which you cannot af- 
ford to antagonize. In such instances, speak to the leader 
of that group and ask him to remind his men of the need 
for safety measures. You can avoid much trouble by 
this simple “delegation of authority” from time to time. 

Personally, | never accept or allow assistance. from 
anyone who has been drinking, to my knowledge. Liquor 
and boat operations never mix! What the men do on 
shore is not my business, but what they do on the lake 
is mine—and this is one rule that | never alter or dis- 
regard. 

CHAPTER V_ Divers 

If there comes a time where dragging operations have 
failed to produce the body, the need for divers becomes 
apparent. Unless you are fortunate enough to be a 
member of a department which has a specific fund ap- 
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propriated for such work, you should avoid committing 
yourself in this matter. You cannot dismiss the thought 
of employing a diver with a denial of need when your 
own efforts proved fruitless. Since you are at the scene 
to recover a body, the method is incidental. Avoid at 
all costs discussion of the merits of other methods. 

There have been many instances where divers have 
been employed successfully and swiftly. Recovering the 
body is the primary objective, and the cost of hiring 
a diver to do the work is not your concern. 

If the services of a commercial diver are obtained, 
stand by to assist him in any way possible, and be as- 
sured he will want your assistance. He must have, first 
of all, proper equipment to work from, either a raft, 
float, or even a makeshift platform fashioned of two 
boats lashed together upon which to place his “gear” 
—his air-pump, spare hoses, life lines, tools, and his at- 
tendant. 

Every moment he is under water, his life is in the 
hands of his attendant. Therefore he always has his 
own man attend to hoses, lines, and to interpret signals he 
may send through his life-line. About the only help 
you can furnish in this respect may be to assist in 
operating the air-pump, and this, too, will be closely 
supervised by his attendant. 

Some divers prefer to walk the bottom, but from 
my own observation this is not a good practice. The 
“sling-stage” or “swing” method by which the diver can 
ride and observe the bottom as he goes along suspended 
above the mud has proved more successful. The latter 
method is better because the lake bottom does not 
get “riled up” and obscure the diver’s vision. Also in 
average waters a diver on a sling can see about twenty- 
five or thirty feet in all directions, and thereby can 
cover any area more quickly in this manner. One diver 
of my acquaintance rides a sling “belly-bumps” and is 
very successful in searches of this nature. 

I have recently learned of a new method, which | 
have never observed in action, but am interested in— 
namely, “frog-men” who swim under water for periods 


of time up to an hour or more, depending on conditions. 
They are equipped with an oxygen tank and usually a 
light life line to a companion on the surface. This 
method has, in my opinion, distinct possibilities, from 
the standpoints of speed and expense. This operation 
is still in the hobby stage, but it looks like it could be 


made practicai. 

Also in this category are the “helmet men” who use 
compressed air supplied to them from a tank on the 
surface while they walk the bottom. In this method the 
old bug-a-boo of “riling up the bottom” appears, and 
for this reason I try to avoid its use in a general search. 

In very great depths—fifty to a hundred feet—lights 
may be needed. Provisions are usually made to have a 
portable generator on hand. Most municipal fire or 
water departments have them and will lend them readily 
for such purposes. It is well to know that the underwater 
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light itself will use almost all the current that the stand- 
ard 1000 watt—110 volt generator can supply. 

Makeshift lights using automobile batteries as a 
source of power are almost useless because there is too 
much “line-loss” in transmissions from surface to light. 
Six volts at the surface equal three volts at fifty feet 
below. 

The absolute zenith in float equipment, in my opinion, 
is a “duck” or more properly, an amphibious motor 
truck of the type used by the U. S. Coast Guard Service. 
It is mobile, compact, and steady in most waters, when 
the use of other small boats is impossible. 

It has many other advantages such as storage space 
for spare gear, radio facilities, and the safety factor is 
not to be discounted. Men can go about the many tasks 
incidental to the operation in comparative safety and 
comfort. 

CHAPTER VI The Recovery 

In this last chapter, | am leaving myself open to 
criticism, by criticizing many old fallacies and supersti- 
tions regarding drownings and the recovery of bodies. 
To more fully understand my viewpoint, it seems im- 
portant to know the inherent characteristics of a body 
with relation to its behavior in water. To begin with— 
a body can, and does, assume three primary weights, 
namely, positive buoyancy, neutral buoyancy, and nega- 
tive buoyancy. 

In life, the human body is slightly negative in buoy- 
ancy and is supported in the water by swimming or 
“treading water:” without these mechanical means, the 
body will sink. We have been assuming that “water” 
refers to fresh water—lakes, ponds, etc. Salt water, be- 
cause of its saline content, supports a body to a greater 
extent; but people drown in the ocean as well as in 
lakes. 

When, to this negative tendency, you add wet clothes, 
shoes, and an intangible, which for lack of a better 
word, I might call hysteria and loss of locomotion, it 
can be expected that a normally good swimmer will 
become exhausted and drown. Drowning produces pro- 
nounced negative buoyancy. 

There are only two means for a body to come to 
the surface after it has assumed negative buoyancy. 
First, it can be made to rise by grapnels, hooks or ropes: 
or second, it may rise of its own volition, due to natural 
processes in the body itself—the formation of gases in 
the body cavaties, stomach, lungs, etc. From_ this 
phenomenon comes the material for much speculation 
and “ghost-laying.” 

The gases in the body are generated by many factors 
such as undigested food and gradual putrefaction of 
flesh. This slow process is governed by the type of food 
the victim has eaten, amount of food, how long it was 
in the stomach, and lastly the temperature of the water. 
Bear in mind that the surface temperature does not ac- 
curately indicate the degree at fifty or more feet below. 
Small ponds and lakes do not vary too much, but larger 
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bodies of water do not warm up on the bottom. The 
temperature down there often is at refrigeration level. 
You can readily see that the coldness of the water would 
slow up the natural processes to the point where it 
may take weeks for the body to generate enough gas to 
rise to the surface. Once on the surface it will float for 
atime until it is seen and recovered, or lose its buoyancy 
and sink to the bottom—this time to stay. 

During this process the body assumes all three stages 
of buoyancy. It is negative on the lake bottom, neutral 
when it is ready to rise and positive when it floats. 
Often the body is ready to come to the surface, but can- 
not, because it is caught on a branch or in eel grass. 
In such circumstances, any slight jar or movement of 
the water will suffice to dislodge the body. When it 
rises to the surface it becomes a “floater.” 

The old adage about the body coming up in seven 
or nine days has no foundation in fact. While it may 
do just that, it cannot be depended on to do so. The old 
superstition about quicksilver in a loaf of bread and 
waiting for a thunderstorm are equally unsupported in 
fact. 

Someone always suggests using dynamite. This should 
not be considered at all—first because it may dismember 
the body, or even blow it to bits; second, in many 
instances it is illegal to use dynamite; third, it is 
dangerous and impractical. 

Let us consider what would happen if you did use 
an explosive as a last resort measure. Perhaps the 
turbulence caused ‘by the explosion would free the body 
from any entanglements and [et it rise to the surface. 
Perhaps it wouldn’t, and when weighed against the 
damage it could cause, it becomes apparent that the 
use of dynamite is not to be desired. 

I have seen a body, in cold waters, take weeks to 


generate enough gases to create a positive buoyancy and 


come up. Let me remind you that once a body comes 
to the surface it is subject to damage against rocks, 
tree trunks, or just plain rotting flesh to the extent 
that the gases escape from the fleshly envelope and the 
body will sink permanently. For this reason, daily 
patrols of the area must be maintained. 

Underwater life—fish, crabs, ete.—can also rupture 
the fleshly envelope and preclude the possibility of the 
body rising. However this occurs more frequently in 
salt water than in fresh. 

In the event that a body is recovered in a damaged 
condition, extreme care in handling it must be observed. 
A stretcher or a blanket should be used to support the 
entire body before it is removed from the water to avoid 
any undue strain on any one part. 


I would like to add here a curious fact that | have 
seen work out many times and under various conditions. 
A body seldom travels far under water, laterally. Re- 
gardless of existing currents, a body is usually recovered 
within a radius of fifty feet from the point where it 
disappeared. There are some exceptions to the rule 
naturally; but in the main this is the fact in brooks, 
ponds, and lakes alike. I offer no explanation of this; 
but I know it to be true. 

From now on, the entire matter is routine. If I have 
made the work of recovering a body more easy or effi- 
cient, then the end justifies the means, and the primary 
purpose of this article is accomplished. 
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Letters 





Police Department 
Borough of Dumont, N.J. 
Dear Mr. Lawder, 

I wish to take this opportunity 
to thank you for writing the editorial in 
the May issue of LAW AND ORDER. 1 
have always been a great believer in good 
public relations and it is gratifying to 
see an editorial written on the subject and 
being spread around the country. 

| know you'll be interested in knowing 
that I have received numerous requests 
from all over the country for this booklet. 
Sincerely, 
Herbert H. Allmers, Sr. 
Chief of Police 


July, 1953 


State of Connecticut 
Dept. of State Police 
Hartford 1, Conn. 
Dear Mr. Lawder, 
It has come to my attention that 
LAW AND ORDER, the new magazine 
intended for police chiefs and_police- 
men, began publication in January. Con- 
necticut Governor John D. Lodge has as 
[ recail, contributed a guest editorial in 
the March issue. 

I should like to be placed on the sub- 
scription list for LAW AND ORDER be- 
ginning with the next issue, and I would 
also appreciate one copy each of back 
copies beginning with January. 

Very truly yours, 
Edward J. Hickey 


Commissioner of State Police 


May 8th, 1953 
Dept. of Police 
City of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 
Dear Mr. Copp: 
| have read with great interest 
every copy of LAW AND ORDER since 
its origin. In my opinion it is one of the 
most enlightening and educational publi- 
cations on police matters that has come 
to my attention. 

I feel that your magazine is of great 
benefit to every law enforcement officer 
who has an opportunity to read it. You 
are to be congratulated and commended 
for your interest in law enforcement. 

Very truly yours, 
John W. Polcyn, 


Chief of Police 
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Notes 
On 
Mob Control 


fm of the duties of the modern police- 
men is to handle crowds in an efficient 
and competent manner. On special occa- 
sions, celebrations, and parades, officers 
of the law keep traffic moving through 
congested areas and block off certain 
streets from vehicles. A permit for gath- 
erings and parades is usually issued by 
the police department; this gives time 
to prepare to cope with the anticipated 
crowd. 

According to Webster, a crowd is “a 
large number of persons collected into 
a close body without order; a_ throng.” 
A crowd may form at a beach, at a sub- 
way station, in a park, outside of church, 
and so forth. Suppose a bully begins 
“pushing around” someone in a_ group. 
His action draws the attention of people 
passing by, who stop to see what is go- 
ing on. Drawn by sympathy for the under- 
dog or curiosity, the bystanders become 
emotionally involved. From the disjointed 
thoughts of many people, one thought 
takes predominance. (In this illustration, 
revenging the injustice might be the mo- 
tivation.) As this idea gains more fol- 
lowers and becomes more definite, the 
temper of the crowd rises. 

One could not call this group a mob— 
yet. But only a few pointed remarks by 
an agitator (intentionally or not) can 
start the mental movement of mob psy- 
chology. For example, a saucer of milk 
and a bottle of black ink are both liquids 
(crowds and mobs are both composed of 
people). Take one, two, or three drops 
of ink and piace them in the milk. A 
color change will take place. So the more 
words an agitator pours into a crowd, 
the faster the mental change until a mob, 
angry and intent on action, evolves. In 
the illustration of the bully, the feelings 
of the crowd might be so agitated that the 
people are eager to “punish” the culprit 
severely. If they take steps toward that 
direction and injury to the bully results, 
the crowd has turned into a mob. 








Actually, official reports use the term 
“disorderly crowd” and only when violence 
and destruction run rampant does a crowd 
technically become a mob. 

Strange as it may seem, a few unthink- 
ing police officers can create a panic hy 
using too much force on a_ disorderly 
crowd. This occurs when there is no room 
for dispersing, when no exits are left for 
the crowd to disband. 

The causes of panic or riots are num- 
erous and results are tolled in the loss of 
life and property. The most pathetic of 
all is the needless loss of life when some 
practical joker yells “Fire!” in an over- 
crowded area. Few panics are deliberately 
started; however, it is a matter of record 
that some race riots and labor troubles 
have been started by agitators. 

A panic, riot, or similar violence is one 
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of the most dreaded events that can hap- 
pen in any community. All forms of 
destruction plus vandalism, theft, and 
arson can result. Such disorders disrupt 
essential services of a city (such as ade- 
quate protection), build up tensions, and 
cause great financial loss to storekeepers 
and property owners. 

Riots follow a definite pattern. Careful 
study of their evolution will help police 
to detect symptoms and prevent real 
trouble before it starts. 

A crowd forms for a specific purpose- 
perhaps because of a rumor. As the people 
talk together, a single idea can capture 
their thinking. There may not be a leader 
at the beginning, but there are always 
some agitators. Excitement is contagious 
and can easily spread to curious bystand- 
ers who then become involved themselves. 

The next step occurs when individuals 
begin to lose their individual self con- 
sciousness and start thinking as a “mob.” 
Voices are raised, shouting brutal threats 
of violence. At this point a leader usually 
appears. He shouts louder than the others 
and crystalizes their opinions. He becomes 
the spokesman and representative of the 
mob. He is the number one agitator. 

Assuming that the mob refuses to recog- 
nize the authority of the peace officer, the 
next step is for definite police action. 

It is a mistake to depend on sheer weight 
of numbers for mob control. To flood an 
area with every available police officer 
and detective without any specific plan 
can only add to the confusion. Such a 
method increases resentment of the rioters 
and the situation becomes one mass 
against another. 

Every police officer should be acquaint- 
ed with riot procedure as given in the 
Military 22-5 Basic Field Manual, In- 
fantry Drill Regulations of the United 
States Army. A portion of the Manual is 
devoted to the control of riots by the 
use of formations and wedges for crowd 
dispersement. 

The rear or fringes of a crowd usually 
contain the spectators who are merely 
onlookers or luke-warm participants. The 
start of the break-up can be directed at 
these points. Just as violence is contagious 
with a mob, so is fear and it spreads 
equally as fast. 

As in military strategy, the element of 
surprise is a great weapon, and he who 
hesitates is lost. If the crowd is deep, the 
best operation is a wedge aimed at the 
center of the mob. Care should be exer- 
cised not to attack from more than two 
sides, in order to leave an avenue for 
escape. 

Those familiar with Riot Tactics as 
practiced in the National Guard or M.P. 
Army units will remember the execution 
of the “wedge.” As the name implies, it 
is a “V” shaped formation which separates 
the crowd and aids in “breaking it up.” 
Note the following diagram: 


Number two man steps forward with men 
4, 6, 8 on his right and men 3, 5, 7 on 


his left. Number four man is one pace 
behind and one pace to the right of 
number two man. Number six is one pace 
behind and one pace to the right of num.- 
ber four and so on. The figure L repre- 
sents the number one man, the leader, who 
gives orders and instructions. 

There are other formations such as the 
diagonal, right and left. If a situation 
develops which defies disbanding, chemi- 
cals can be used effectively. (See LAW 
AND ORDER, Feb., 1953, Tear Gas.) 

The conduct of the officers plays an 
important part in the episode. An officer 
should never stoop to bandy conversation 
with rioters, no matter how much they 
shout taunts at him. 

Throughout the area where the disturb- 
ance is occuring, traffic regulation is 
highly important. The commanding of- 
ficer cannot rely on luck and HOPE that 
everything will work out smoothly. He 
should obtain a map of the area showing 
all transportation and main arteries, and 
then use his judgment as to where the 
stop signs and barricades should be placed. 

The plainclothes men of the department 
are usually the ones who can surround the 
mob’s leader and hurry him away. Left 
without a leader, the crowd usually dis- 
bands promptly. 

After the crowd has disbanded, the 
work of the officers is not over. Care should 
be taken to see that it does not re- 
convene. Patrolmen should keep the peo- 
ple moving along. 
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“IRON 
CLAW” 


(COMPRESSION HAND CUFF) 


@ As described in the May is- 
sue of LAW and ORDER. 


@ This versatile accessory is a 
MUST for every law en- 
forcement and emergency 
patrol officer in the country. 


@ Write for illustrated bro- 
chure or use order blank 
below. 


ARGUS MANUFACTURING CO. 
1134 N. Kilbourn Ave. 

Chicago 51, Illinois 

Gentlemen: 


Please ship IRON CLAWS 


—— LEATHER 
$2.00 ea. 


@ $10.00 ea. and 
carrying HOLSTERS @ 


ADDRESS 
CITY & STATE 


SHIP C.O.D. (J 
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News & Notes 


Parole System Fails 

In an interview with Stanley Frank, 
Commissioner Edward J. Hickey of the 
Connecticut State Police charged the 
parole system with the major responsibil- 
ity for America’s mounting crime rate. 
He blames the failure of the system 
largely on inadequate supervision of 
criminals after they have been turned 
loose 

Commissioner Hickey puts the finger 
on state legislatures for their failure to 
give patrol boards adequate staffs. He 
was also caustic in his criticism of the 
policy of turning parolees loose in a 
community without notifying the local 
police of their presence, pointing out that 
half the convicts paroled commit further 
crimes. Approximately 25% of all state 
parolees violate their paroles. Another 
25% commit crimes after their paroles 
are finished. In spite of the fact that half 
the convicts given paroles become re- 
peaters, Connecticut’s State Police head 
thinks the parole principle is sound. More 
parole officers is his solution. 

“Senseless scrimping of a few thousand 
dollars is costing us millions,” he said. 
This information came from an article, 
“Our Parole Problem,” in the May issue 
of the Elks Magazine. 


Taxicab Drivers’ 


Special Licenses 

\ recent survey indicates that all large 
cities and most of the smaller cities re- 
quire taxicab drivers to have special 
licenses in addition to their vehicle op- 
erator’s licenses. 

Of the 21 large cities that were surveyed, 
all but Youngstown, Ohio required photo- 
graphs of applicants for a taxi driver’s 
license. 

The purpose of the special license for 
taxicab drivers is to protect the public 
who must ride with unknown drivers day 
and night in isolated as well as other 
parts of the city and to protect out-of-the- 
city residents who use taxicabs frequently. 
In many cities the police department 
is the licensing authority and the license 
fees range from $1 to a high of $5. This 
was reported by the American Municipal 
Association. 


Parking Meter Advertising 
_Seme cities are studying the legal ques- 
tion being raised about the use of ad- 
vertising on parking meters. In general 
the courts have upheld the use of park- 
ing meters solely on the basis of their 
use as a means of regulating traffic. Any 
revenue derived is a secondary matter. 
\dvertising on meters does not contri- 
bute to the primary function of regulat- 
(Continued on Page 19) 
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Had we 
but world enough 
and time 


no one would need monitors but 
speed in communication is economy 
and often a life and death matter. 
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MC BAND 
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DEL PRO FOR 152-17 


If you have a police, fire, forestry, 
pipeline, civil defense, taxi or any 
other vital 2-way radio system, here is 
how monitors pay off. 


Says Chief McMurtry—of the Sheri- 
dan, Indiana, Volunteer Fire Depart- 
ment: 

“In the past, the largest obstacles 
for our Volunteer Fire Department to 
overcome has been the method of de- 
termining the exact location of the 
fire and beating the traffic there. Speed 
of course is essential for the efficient 
operation of any Fire Department. 
Now, with the Town Police Radio 
Base Station located in the Depart- 
ment and with the use of 18 PRY 
Receivers in the homes of our mem- 
bers we not only learn of the fire 
before the Town Siren is blown, but 
we in many cases arrive at the fire 
before the equipment....We do not 
hesitate to recommend this Receiver 
to any Department?’ 


Franchises available, write for infor- 
mation. 


RADIO APPARATUS CORPORATION 
FACTORY—SS NORTH NEW JERSEY STREET 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND., PHONE: ATLANTIC 1624 
SALES OFFICE: 1604 WEST $2ND STREET 
CHICAGO 20, ILL., PHONE: BEVERLY 8-7776 


MONITORADIO 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CIRCLE 38 
ON READER'S SERVICE CARD 


Chief McMurtry and members of Sheridan, Indi- 
aja, Volunteer Fire Department with John Oakley 
Vice-President of Midwest Fire and Safety Equip- 
mnt Co. who supervised monitoradio installation, 
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Weapon-Wise 
By 


~ 


David O. Moreton 


The Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manu- 
facturing Company, now called Colt’s 
Manufacturing Company, introduced 
“The New Navy Double Action Self- 
Cocking Revolver” in the summer of 
1889. That same year the revolver re- 
ceived official adoption by the United 
States Navy. It was chambered in .38 
caliber for the .38 long and short Colt 
cartridges; it was also chambered for 
the .41 long and short cartridges. The 
barrel lengths at that time were three, 
four and one-half, and six inches. Since 
the time of its introduction in the .41 
caliber, the frame of this weapon has 
been known as the .41 frame. 

Shortly after the Navy’s acceptance 
of the firearm, the Army accepted it 
and the designation became the “New 
Army.” From 1905 to 1910 there ap- 
peared in the Colt catalogues a special 
model in the .38 caliber only, called the 
Marine Corps Model; the only appre- 
ciable difference was a more rounded 
grip or butt. Both the “New Army” and 
the “New Navy” in 1905 were cham- 
bered for the .32-20 cartridge as well 
as the .38 and .41 calibers. 

The original lock on the arm, which 
held the cylinder chambers in line 
with the barrel, consisted of a rachet 
and a hand with two projections; there 
were no locking-bolt notches on the 
outside circumference or surface of the 
cylinder. This arrangement, because of 
its insecurity, was used for only a few 
years. From 1882 until 1908 this group 
of arms made on the .41 frame used 
a complicated double-action mechanism 
with a counter-clockwise rotating cyl- 
inder. The cylinder lock mechanism 
had two slots in the cylinder circum- 
ference into which the corresponding 
two locking-bolts fitted, one upon the 


cocking of the arm and the other upon 
firing. 

In 1908 this multiplicity of parts was 
eliminated and considerable improve- 
ments were made. The action was 
simplified; the cylinder rotation was 
reversed to clockwise, which increased 
alignment of the cylinder and barrel 
and improved the accuracy. The cyl- 
inder lock was changed to one cylinder 
notch and one bolt; and the weapon 
received a new name, the “Army 
Special.” The name “Army Special’ 
remained until 1926 when the arm 
became known as it is now, the “Offi- 
cial Police.” 

In 1930 the “Official Police” was 
chambered for the regular .22 caliber 
long rifle rim fire ammunition; the 
.41 caliber models were at this time dis- 
continued. With the introduction of 
the imbedded-head cylinder in 1932, 
the use of high speed .22 caliber rim 
fire ammunition became safe for use 
in the arm. 

The “Official Police” revolver is now 
the only remaining designation applied 
to the regular .41 caliber frame manu- 
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factured by the Colt’s Manufacturing 
Company. 
DESCRIPTION 
NAME OF MANUFACTURER: 
Colt’s Manufacturing Co., Hartford, 
Conn. 
NAME OF WEAPON: 
Official Police 
CALIBER: 
38 Special 
.22 Long Rifle 
AMMUNITION: 
All standard factory loaded .38 Spe- 
cial and .22 Long Rifle cartridges 


NUMBER OF SHOTS: 
6 
TYPE OF ACTION: 
Single and Double 
TYPE OF LOADING: 
Swing out cylinder 
Simultaneous ejection 
FRAME: 
Solid 
BARREL LENGTHS: 
38 cal. 4”; 5”; 6” 
22 cal. 4”; 6” 
OVERALL LENGTHS: 
9%”; 10%”; 11%” 
RIFLING: 
6 Left; 1 turn in 16” 
BORE DIAMETER: 
346” Min.; 347” Max. 
GROOVE DIAMETER: 
.353” Min.; .354” Max. 
GROOVE DEPTH: 
0035” 
WIDTH OF GROOVE: 
.124” — .004” 
WIDTH OF LAND: 
057” + .002” 
STOCKS: 
Coltwood plastic, checkered 
FINISH: 
Dual tone blue 
Dual tone nickel 
WEIGHT: 
38 cal. 4” barrel 34oz. 
5” barrel 350z. 
6” barrel 360z. 
.22 cal. 4” barrel 360z. 
6” barrel 38o0z. 
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SIGHTS: 
Fixed: Ramp front 
Milled in frame 
rear; matted finish 
glare proof 
TRIGGER PULL: 

3'4 to 5 pounds 

Average 342 to 4% pounds 

The Colt’s Manufactur'ng Company 
was the first to introduc. positive 
safety in its revolvers. This safety is 
a bar of metal, one-tenth of an inch 
thick, which prevents the accidental 
discharge of the arm under any con- 
ditions other than the actual pulling 
of the trigger. 

The most popular of the “Official 
Police’ models is the blued model with 
the four inch barrel. This popular 
barrel size enables the patrolman to 
carry the arm in a comfortable position 
and without undue effort or rearrange- 
ment sit in a patrol car or at a desk in 
the station house. In addition this 
model will handle safely any of the 
Hi-power cartridges that are available 
on the market, both in regular loads 
and armor piercing. The six inch 
model is popular with the highway 
patrol or the state police; here the 
“Big Gun” psychology is used. The 
six barrel has the advantage of in- 
creased accuracy at longer ranges. 

I was supplied with a regular stock 
model of the “Official Police” for test 
firing; after firing a couple of hundred 
rounds of the various brands and 
types of ammunition, I arrived at the 
following conclusions. A good shot can 
keep his groups consistently well in- 
side the 9 ring at 50 feet on the reg- 
ulation slow fire N.R.A. target, and in 
the black, rapid fire (double action). 
For a person with a small hand (that’s 
me) the grip is comfortable. However 
if you have a big hand it is almost a 
necessity for you to add a grip adapter 
such as the Pachmayer or Mershon 
for a satisfactory, comfortable grip. 

The Coltwood plastic grips, however, 
are not the same as the old walnut 
stocks, that used to be supplied. Nothing 
I have handled seems quite like wal- 
nut nor gives me that “right” feeling. 
The particular gun I tested serial 
number 814581 (current numbers are 
running in the nine hundred thou- 
sands). shot where I aimed it and 
any apparent inaccuracy was purely 
the fault of the shooter. 

It might be noted that the current 
models of the “Official Police” carry 
the serial numbers in three places: 
on the frame under the crane arm 
when the cylinder is in place, on the 
crane arm itself, and lastly on the in- 
Side of the side plate. On the “New 
Army” and “New Navy” the serial 
number appeared on the butt. Oc- 
casionally a specific police department 
or law enforcement agency will use the 
butt for a serial number or identi- 
fication mark of its own; this serves 


New Produets and Methods 
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Cycle For Parking Meters 


Vustang Motorcycle Corp. 635 W. 
Colorado Blyd., Glendale, Calif., is finding 
many cities throughout the United States 
now interested in using their Delivercycle 
for parking meter service. Both on an 
initial investment and operating cost the 
Delivercycle is claimed to be efficient and 
economical. 

\ recent improvement on the Deliver- 
cycle is the new 4-Speed Burman Wide- 
Range Ratio Heavy-Duty Transmission and 
Clutch. Mustang claims that the new 
transmission gives the cycle greater load 
capacity and offers longer rugged per- 
formance. 

Police who have used the Mustang for 
parking meter service report that its com- 
plete rider contro! minimizes possibility of 
accidents, and the accelerating power pro- 
vides easy traffic maneuvering. 

The cycle is equipped with shock-absorb- 
ing telescopic front forks, load spring 
suspension and low center of weight for 
stability. It has a maximum speed of 40- 
45 MPH with a power output of 9.5 H.P. 
The compression ratio is 6:1. Gas con- 
sumption is approximately 50 miles per 
gallon. 

For further details circle #39 on the 
enclosed Reader Service Card, or contact 
the manufacturer direct. 


Plastic Body Armor 


\ newly developed glass-fiber and plastic 
body armor, similar to that used by U.N. 
armed forces in Korea, with plates to 
cover vital organs from neck to waist has 
been developed by Safety Industries, Inc., 
Dept. B4, 3156 W. 8th St., Los Angeles 5, 
Calif. 

Weighing only four pounds, the manu- 
facturer claims the plates will stop 
38 Special and .45 ACP factory loads 
at point blank range, and 30/06 fire at 
275 yards and beyond. They also offer 
safeguard against ricochets, buckshot, etc., 
and may deflect shots striking at an angle. 
Plates can be easily inserted in a jacket or 
vest. They are comfortable to wear, can- 
not be detected, and do not interfere 
with body movement. Money back guar- 
antee. Set of eight plates, complete 
simple instructions, £7.95 postpaid. 

For further details check #37 on the 
enclosed Reader Service Card or contact 


the manufacturer direct. 





Police” but it is not recommended; 
prolonged use or firing will loosen the 
frame and destroy the alignment that 
is so necessary for revolver accuracy. 
The .38-44 cartridge is considered rare 
by many and is of some value to cart- 
ridge collectors. 

The machine drawing illustrates the 
maximum allowable dimensions for 


the .38 special cartridge. For those 
of us who hand load our own ammuni- 
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(Continued on Page 19) 





hand. 


Price - $4.95 per pair 


Write for literature. 


“The Handgun Grip That Won't Slip” 
"10 POINT’ Grips made for most modern Colt and S&W revolvers 
will not slip in moist or wet hands. Made from an unbreakable semi- 
hard rubber compound, they may be easily and quickly installed 
without changing or marring gun. Can be cut or shaped to fit indiviual 


In BLACK only, they fit all square and most of the round butt models. 
No thumb rest. Not available for automatics. 


..Mershon Company, Ince.. . 
Glendale 5, California — Since 1935 


to further identify a particular gun. 
The old designation used for the 38 

High Speed cartridge is 38-44. This 

cartridge can be used in the “Official 
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Chiefly Chatter 


THOMAS A. EIBLER 


Chief of Police 
Rockville Center, Long Island N. Y. 


Ik thousands of small towns throughout these United 


States there is no real crime problem. In this day and 
age the paramount problem in almost every police de- 
partment is traffic and parking. Rockville Centre is no 
exception. At the time of this interview, Chief Thomas 
A. Eibler was in the midst of preparing his depart- 
ment’s budget for the coming fiscal year. His 44 man 
department operates on a $300,000 budget with the 
lion’s share going to traffic control and allied matters. 

By railroad train Rockville Center is less than an 
hour’s ride away from New York City and many of 
the 23,000 inhabitants are daily commuters to the city. 
It is one of the most progressive towns on Long Island. 
At present it is the only town that has a special Traffic 
Department as part of its police service. Three heavily 
traveled arteries pass through town, and autos going 
to and from the beaches, especially during the summer 
months, keep the traffic detail ever alerted. 

Chief Eibler has been in the law and order business 
for 38 years and has seen his town grow from a village 
into a thriving municipality. In 1915 he joined the 
police force of a neighboring town. After serving there 
for six years he had the feeling “he wasn’t getting any- 
where” and applied for a patrolman’s position in the 
Rockville Center Police Department. Chief Eibler be- 
longs to the “Old School” of police officers in the days 
when a rookie was given a cap for his head, a club in 
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his hand and a badge and someone said to him, “You're 
a policeman, now”. 

He smiles as he iells of his first assignment with his 
new community. It almost finished his career as a 
policeman. It seems in those days, the town contracted 
with private scavengers to collect the garbage and the 
usual pay was so much per load. The town fathers had 
a feeling they were being “taken” and so had the police 
department do some checking. Young Eibler was as. 
signed to the dump to keep tally on the number of 
garbage loads that were disposed each day. At the end 
of two weeks at the garbage dump, coming home every 
night filthy and smelly, he began to wonder if he were 
cut out to be a law enforcement officer. Fortunately, just 
as he had made up his mind to try another profession, 
the assignment ended. Asked if the contractor was guilty 
of fraud, he laughed and said he didn’t have the slight. 
est idea. He merely turned in his report at night and 
never knew whether it was short or not. 

Eibler has always been a firm believer, like most of 
his brother officers, that politics should be completely 
separate from the police department. Not so many years 
ago, he chanced to read a small legal notice in a news- 
paper stating that a nearby township was to have a 
hearing to determine if the position of Chief of Police 
should be changed to a “selection by appointment”. 
Chief Eibler immediately got busy on the telephone and 
called neighboring chiefs who in turn called others. 
They had a luncheon meeting and voted to hire a 
lawyer to appear at the hearing. The lawyer did ap- 
pear, and after he stated the objections to the newly 
proposed plan, the township decided against making 
the position of Chief of Police a political football. 
This incident led to the forming of the Nassau County 
Chiefs of Police Association. 

Chief Eibler has always been interested in unifying 
the police and at present holds the position of first vice 
president of the New York State Chiefs of Police As- 
sociation. 

Economy is a factor in a well run department. The 
chief pointed out that the men in his department were 
economy minded. The target shooting practice can be 
costly but his men have licked the situation by making 
their own ammunition. Downstairs in the police station 
they have equipment for molding lead and weighing 
the amount of powder needed. This, of course, is just 
used for target practice. Regular commercial ammunition 
is carried by the patrolman on his rounds. 

Chief Eibler is proud of his men and of his commun- 


ity and serves both well. 





Specializing in 
POSITIVE PERSONAL IDENTIFICATION CASES 
HONORARY AND COURTESY CARDS 
PLASTIC LAMINATION 
JOHN S. LEHMANN 
68 Burch Avenue Buffalo 10, N. Y. 
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LEE E. LAWDER 

The often used and deeply loved word, “freedom” is an integral part of 
the vocabulary of every American. It represents a heritage and tradition 
which we have come to treasure. One dictionary definition of the word 


reads, “the power to do, say, or think as one pleases.” We would like to 
add the words, “...as long as what one pleases does not interfere with what 
pleases the other fellow.” And this is where the American concept of 
freedom differs radically from other concepts. 

It is said in Russia, the people are “free” to vote; yet we know their 
freedom is almost a mockery of the word. Yes, the Russian people can 
vote; in fact they must vote in every election—but only for those candidates 
prescribed by the government. The Russians are free to speak their minds at 
public rallies—as long as their words are thoroughly communistic and in 
line with party politics. 

At the other extreme are those people who claim they could really be 
“free” if all government rules, regulations and restrictions were abandoned. It 
does not take a profound political scientist to realize that without govern- 
ment, anarchy would result. Looking into history during periods when an- 
archy reigned, all that can be seen are murders, lootings, and transgression 
of the other fellows’ rights and property. And this is where our American 
heritage steps forward and proclaims what liberty truly is, and where it 
differs from mere, unrestrained and degrading license. 

If everyone lived according to the Golden Rule, the highest type of 
liberty would be obtained for all. However, practical experience has re- 
vealed that not every individual is prepared to be “a law unto himself”. The 
law enforcement officer must guard the freedom of all people by enforcing 
the laws that are designed to safeguard society. 

The best way to lose freedom is to do exactly as one pleases. A citizen 
who throws a brick through a plate glass window because he feels like doing 
it, soon is “on the inside looking out”. To be free, respect for law and order 
must be part of a nation. To maintain freedom is the function of every law 
enforcement officer. The policeman represents “self-government” to the 


people better than any other government officer. 





News and Notes 
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Weapon Wise 

(Continued from Page 16) 
tion for practice and economy, these ing traffic and may work to some extent 
dimensions should be checked after a at cross-purposes with the meters them- 
humber of reloadings of the same cases. 
The overall length of loaded rounds City attorneys in Columbus, Ohio, Los 
will, of course, vary according to the Angeles and San Francisco, Calif., have 
type of bullet being used, lead ball or said that the proposed placement of 
wad cutter, etc. advertising on parking meters is unlaw- 

Next month we plan to cover the ful. 

Colt “Detective Specia!” revolver. Federal law expressly prohibits parking 


selv es. 
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Random Shots: 


We are always happy to report when 
the services of a police department is 
recognized in a public ceremony. A re- 
port came to us from Decatur, Georgia 
(21,000 pop.) that the Police Department 
there has received a plaque from the Geor- 
gia Motor Club commemorating an 800 day 
period without a fatal motor accident. 
Chief of Police Luther Spinks accepted 
the plaque. We do think a humorous re- 
mark which was made by the mayor (a 
funeral director by profession) bears re- 
peating. He said that he could never be 
accused of using his office for profit, since 
the outstanding accomplishment of his 
administration was a record of no traffic 
deaths. Our congratulations to the police 
department of Decatur, Georgia. 


oo x * * * 


One of the new devices we are in favor 
of adopting (and this is from a personal 
point of view) is the “2 Horn Car”, 
Many times have we had the wits scared 
out of us by a blasting horn only a few 
feet away. Dr. Herbert J. Stack, director 
of New York University’s Safety Educa- 
tion advocates the 2 horn car. One horn 
for country driving where open space will 
absorb its blast and a gentler horn for 
city travel where buildings act like a 
sounding board. 

* * * * * 

The 22nd Annual Pistol Tournament 
will be held by the Teaneck (N.J.) Po- 
lice Department on August 13, 14, 15, 
and 16th. Interested patrolmen or auxiliary 
policemen contact Sgt. Edwin G. Norton 
at the Teaneck Police Department. 

* »~ oe te x 


The Bogota (N.J.) Police Department 
takes 40 youngsters of their Junior Police 
Patrol on a trip to Washington each 
year as a reward for faithful service. We 
will have an article on them one of these 
days. 











(Continued from Page 17) 
meter advertising as well as any com- 
mercial signs, posters billboards or other 
private installations within the right-of- 
way limits of federal-aid roads. As a 
result cities are not allowed to place 
private advertising on parking meters 
installed along streets which are part of 
the federal-aid highway system. 

Some cities are investigating the revenue 
possibilities of parking meter advertising. 
At least four firms are known to be ol- 
fering contracts to cities and about 50 
cities have already installed parking meter 
advertising. Among the large cities re- 
ported to be going ahead with the pro- 
gram are Phoenix, Ariz. Decatur, Ill. Padu- 
cah, Ky. and Lowell, Mass. Dallas, Texas 
has approved of a three month test to 
watch public reaction. 

Most of the cities with revenue from 
parking meter advertising turn it over 
to the general fund. Some make special 
use of these funds as in Howell, Mich. 
where the $2,400 annual revenue is used 
for recreational purposes. This informa- 
tion was gathered by the American So- 
ciety of Planning Officials. 
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UNIFORM 
FABRICS 


Standard fabrics for over eighty years 
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